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symbol which proclaims the Real Presence in the Tabernacle . . . is 
in itself a symbol of man’s burning faith and hope. Canon 1271 
wisely prescribes the purity and materials of its composition. Con- 
forming to the spirit of that recommendation, the Will & Baumer 
Lux Domini Sanctolite is formed from the two preferred substances 
named in the Canon. It is a blend of pure olive oil and natural 


beeswax as specified by the Sacred Congregation of Rites (N.4205). 


Other than Lux Domini, Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights 
of varying kinds, Missa Brand, 662% pure beeswax and Altar 
Brand, 51% pure beeswax. Each designed to comply with ecclesias- 
tical customs and codes, and for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. 
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The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Correspondence 





Precision 


Eprror: I seriously question several bits of 
William Igoe’s “London Letter” (Am. 6/9 
p. 265) deseribing Samuel Beckett’s mov- 
ing drama, Waiting for Godot. 

First, this theatrical. event is not. a 
comedy. Its author has seen fit to call it a 
tragicomedy: it is comic because life is a 
“human comedy”; tragic because of the 
utter futility of the lives of so many. 

The drama has five rather than four 
characters as stated. 

Lastly, the form which Mr. Beckett has 
employed is not “comic poetry,” as was 
incorrectly observed. Godot is written in 
sharp and pungent prose, the delightful 
monotony of which is an ironic commen- 
tary on and condemnation of our own 
prosaic and inert generation. 


Syracuse, New York Paut GLAvIN 


Uphill Progress 


Eprrorn: Thomas F. Heffernan’s article 
“Junior's Other Language” (Am. 3/31, p. 
714) gives much-needed encouragement to 
us, the Sisters of SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
a religious congregation founded (1909) in 
the United States “for the education of 
youths, primarily those of Slovak descent.” 
During the past 45 years of teaching Slovak 
in the elementary grades of our parish 
schools, we have experienced a number of 
obstacles even though we are not actually 
obliged to resort to the “bootleg” classes 
he mentioned. . . . 

Sist—ER M. EMERENTIA, SS.C.M. 
Danville, Pa. 


Why Cry Wolf? 


Eprror: I am all for the main idea ex- 
pressed in your editorial, “Our Defenses 
and Our Schools” (Am. 6/23, p. 298). 
However, I have some long, long doubts 
about the accuracy of some of the defense 
data presented along with the appeal for 
better math and science instruction. 

First and most important, I do not think 
the Air Force or anyone else can prove 
that the Russian Bison is a “better plane 
than our B-52.” I will go further than that: 
I think that anybody in the Air Force who 
Sives that impression is speaking against 
what he believes in his own mind. Call that 
what you will, 
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One very important factor in long-range 
bombardment is the ability of the bomber 
to continue its mission after the failure of 
an engine, a common occurrence in opera- 
tions of this type. The eight-jet B-52 can 
continue on its inter-continental mission 
even- after the complete failure of one or 
two of its jets. I would like to see it proved 
that the Bison can do the same after the 
failure of one of its massive jet engines, 
a failure that would cut its power by 25% 
and force it to fly at a level where it would 
be a sitting duck for even conventional 
anti-aircraft artillery. 

Not only that, but a failure in one of the 
Bison’s wing-root jets involving a disin- 
tegration of engine parts, another not un- 
common occurrence, would result in the 
destruction of the entire aircraft. Not so 
with the B-52, the engines of which are 
mounted on “pods” some distance below 
the wings. I think, further, that an analysis 
by an aeronautical engineer of the aero- 
dynamic characteristics of the B-52 and the 
Bison might reveal an interesting advantage 
on the side of the B-52. 

I am inclined to believe that General 
LeMay was right in saying as long as four 
years ago that the Russians could destroy 
us at that time with atomic weapons. The 
Soviet long-range air force consisted at 
that time of about 1000 Tu-4 Badger-type 
aircraft capable of delivering an atomic 
weapon on a one-way mission to almost 
any point in the United States. The late 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, then Air Force 
Chief of Staff, stated many times, again, 
over four years ago, that 30 out of every 
100 of these Soviet bombers could get 
through our defenses. Giving the Russians 
a conservative “maximum effort” capability 
of 400 Tu-4’s over the U. S. in 1951, that 
would have meant 120 atom bombs on the 
target, quite enough, I would think, to 
wreck the country. 

‘I do not see why we should consider our 
defenses so outrated due to the fact that 
the Russians have four types of aircraft 
capable of attacking the United States. If 
we want to go back as far as that estimate 
does, we have the following types of air- 
craft capable of attacking the Soviet Union: 
B-29, B-50, B-47, B-36, B-57, B-52 and a 
list of Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps 
bombers and fighter-bombers as long as 
your arm, all capable, with the use of aerial 
re-fueling, of striking into the vitals of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites and, what’s 
more, deployed to do so from all points of 


the compass, a capability that the Russians 
do not have against us. 

It may be said, “Well, LeMay and Part- 
ridge have access to a great deal of classi- 
fied information.” The Central Intelligence 
Agency reports to the President and the 
National Security Council, not to General! 
LeMay, at least not yet. I am inclined to: 
believe that the President, the National 
Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had as much and more information 
available to them when they prepared the 
present military budget as did Generals. 
LeMay and Partridge. The difference is: 
that the President, the National Security 
Council and the Joint Chiefs are respon- 
sible for preparing a policy that will coun- 
ter the whole Communist threat. Generals: 
LeMay and Partridge are not. They have: 
presented an extremely narrow picture of 
the problem to Congress and they have: 
overstated their case in the process. 

The very next time a SAC or Air Defense: 
Command release is published touting the: 
capabilities of a new fighter or bomber, 
those two gentlemen should be called be- 
fore Congress to explain it. There have 
been hundreds of such releases right up 
to the last few days before the “impending: 
disaster” testimony. The disaster stuff gets 
turned on every time General LeMay does: 
not get what he wants from the Joint Chiefs. 
of Staff. 


Camp Hill, Pa. Wituiam V. KENNEDY 


Love the Theatre 


Epiror: After reading “The Legion of 
Decency” (Am. 6/2) by Avery Dulles, 
S.J., one is left with the hope that 
this young Jesuit will continue his stud- 
ies of the modern theatre. The Legion 
of Decency has been a tremendous force 
for good, but . . . some new approach 
must be found to counteract the nega- 
tive effects of the Legion’s ratings. .. . 

Just increasing the number of people 
who stay away from B pictures will 
not reform the industry in the drastic 
manner needed. It is a sad fact that 
a very large percentage of the people 
who stay away from The Rose Tattoo 
for moral reasons, also stay away from 
Monsieur Vincent. 

We need a Legion of men and women 
who love the theatre enough to fight for 
it; men and women who will take the 
trouble now and then to write a bit of 
praise to actors and producers who are 
doing good work; men and women who 
will attend good shows when they are 
produced. . . . Only great art in the the- 
atre can compete with the flesh and the 
devil. 


La Grange, IIl. C. V. Hiccins 
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Current Comment 





FROM OVERSEAS 


Decade of Independence 


Independence Day, 1956 will have 
a deep significance for more than one 
nation. Ten years ago on July 4, after 
300 years of Spanish and 47 of Ameri- 
can rule, the flag of a free and inde- 
pendent republic was hoisted over Mal- 
acanan Palace, the White House of the 
Philippines. The United States had kept 
her promise to grant the island-nation 
its sovereignty. 

The course of true friendship never 
runs smooth. The Philippines and the 
United States have had their difficulties. 
Until its revision last year, the Bell 
Trade Act of 1946, which tied the 
newly independent Republic to the 
United States in a semi-colonial eco- 
nomic status, was a constant source of 
friction. The views of the two Govern- 
ments on Japanese reparations were 
often at odds. The problem of U. S. 
air bases and mutual security installa- 
tions have often been a bone of conten- 
tion. Still, these disagreements fade 
into insignificance in the face of a 
genuine Filipino-American friendship 
which found its finest flowering in 1942 
on the Bataan peninsula. 

In a way the Philippines are Ameri- 
ca’s greatest boast. The mere fact of 
Philippine independence gives the lie 
to accusations of American imperialism. 
But it is not for this reason that on July 
4 we felicitate the Philippines and her 
capable President Ramén Magsaysay. 
Our congratulations stem trom the sin- 
cere conviction that the independence 
these islands have won is theirs by right. 
May thev long continue to enjoy its 
fruits. 


Cat out of Soviet Bag 


Party Secretary Nikita Khrushchev 
is known for his blunt manner of 
speaking. One of his most recent state- 
ments, however, may cost him more 
than he bargained for, This is the re- 
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mark he made to Premier Guy Mollet 
and the French delegation during their 
recent visit to the Soviet capital. Said 
Khrushchev: “Rather seventeen mil- 
lion Germans in the Soviet bloc than 
seventy million Germans in a reunified 
Germany, even if it were a neutralized 
Germany.” If the Bonn Government has 
anything to say about it, that remark 
will become immortal. 

It has been generally understood 
ever since Geneva that the Soviet Union 
is not now interested in a reunified 
Germany, unless perhaps under Soviet 
control. But up to now Soviet policy 
has not been expressed so clearly or 
so damningly. The bitter denial of 
Tass, official Soviet news agency, shows 
that the Kremlin leaders fully realize 
the devastating effect that statement 
can have on those Germans in the 
Federal Republic who have blamed 
Adenauer rather than Khrushchev for 
the slow progress toward unification. 

Tass’ vigorous reaction, plus a recent 
incident involving violation of diplo- 
matic immunity at Bonn’s Moscow em- 
bassy, has stirred up talk of possible 
rupture of relations. These relations are 
still almost purely nominal and the 
break would not radically change the 
existing situation. It is more likely, 
hewever, that the Kremlin will try to 
make the best of its costly blunder. 


U. S.-Canadian Relations 


Though not much noticed in the 
press, about a dozen Canadian provin- 
cial and municipal bodies have over 
the past six months borrowed money 
in the U. S. market. They have done 
so partly because the money was more 
available here than in Canada, and 
partly because it could be borrowed 
more cheaply. 

Normally, this development would 
scarcely be worth mentioning. If we 
give it some prominence here, the rea- 


son is that certain Canadian criticisms 
of U. S. investment across the border 
have tended to disturb good relations 
between our countries, Americans did 
not take kindly to the remark some time 
ago of George Drew, Conservative 
party leader, that U. S. investors were 
treating Canada like “the 50th State in 
the Union.” We were under the im- 


pression that by investing our savings 


in Canadian industry we were contrib- 
uting to the prosperity of both coun- 
tries. Apparently the Canadian public 
bodies now raising money here agree 
with that estimate. 

The last thing Americans want is any 


quarrel with their good neighbors to the | 


North. In this atomic age, Canada and 
the United States survive or perish to- 
gether, as military men on both sides of 
our unguarded border well realize. The 
fact is, of course, as Lester B. Pearson, 
Canadian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
noted in an address at Montreal on 
April 27, that Canada cannot afford to 
be economically independent of the 
United States. It needs our capital. It 
is almost equally true that we cannot 
afford in turn to be economically inde- 
pendent of Canada. Americans some- 
times forget that Canada is their big- 
gest and most important trading part- 
ner. 


The Moroccan Air Bases 


Robert S. Shea’s on-the-spot report 
from Morocco in this issue (p. 348) 
makes no attempt to speculate on the 
future of the U. S. air base established 
there during the Korean war while that 
country was still a protectorate of 
France. Officially the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment has declined to comment on 
the bases. Nevertheless, Morocco has 
let it be known that a new deal will 
have to be negotiated as soon as the 
French military status in the former 
protectorate has been clarified. Work- 
ing out the details of a new arrange- 
ment will be the first task of the as 
yet unappointed American Ambassa- 
dor. 

The Moroccan position is under 
standable. The bases were established 
as the result of an accord between 





France and the United States at aD 
expenditure of $410 million. The Fran- 
co-Moroccan convention which gave 
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Morocco her independence provides 
that the former protectorate recognize 
international agreements made _ by 
France. However, the Moroccans argue 
that the air-base accord was not made 
in her behalf and that the Moroccan 
Government can hardly be bound by 
the terms of an agreement of which it 
is officially “ignorant.” 

Were. the issue left to the United 
States and Morocco, a new agreement 
would probably not be long in coming. 
The Moroccans, no doubt with an eye 
to much-needed economic aid, are re- 
portedly eager that Americans stay in 
the country. At the moment France is 
about ready to complicate the talks. 
She is insisting on a sav in determining 
the future of the bases. 


White supremacists in the South have de- 
nounced as Communist-inspired various civil- 


President Nasser 


That the results of the elections held 
up and down the great Nile Valley of 
Egypt on June 23 would be a thumping 
victory for Gamal Abdel Nasser was 
a foregone conclusion. As the only can- 
didate for President under a new con- 
stitution, the popular Colonel Nasser 
could not help but garner 98 per cent 
of the five million votes cast in Egypt's 
heaviest election turnout in recent years. 
There will be no change in Egyptian 
leadership. Yet the election results 
could mean a change in Egyptian pol- 
icy. For the first time since he took 
over the Egyptian revolution, Colonel 
Nasser can point to a genuine popular 
mandate which should give him the 


—Communist Grief over Negroes and Civil Rights—— 


American Negroes is now badly diminished. 
Writes Howard Johnson in the New York Worker 


freedom of action noticeably lacking in 
the past. 

Colonel Nasser has been something 
of a paradox in Middle Eastern politics. 
He has been a man of two voices. In 
the privacy of his study he has talked 
tc correspondents about the peace and 
stability he needs in order to concen- 
trate on raising the living standards of 
an impoverished peasantry. But it is 
difficult to reconcile such words with the 
stream of irresponsible anti-Western 
demagoguery which issues from the 
newspaper Al Gamhouriya and _ the 
Cairo radio. Both these Government 
mouthpieces have helped keep Middle- 
East tensions close to the breaking 
point by their provocative statements. 

These discordant voices represent a 


that we cannot for June 24: “As a result, prestige, respect and 
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rights organizations that have been carrying on a 
legal campaign against old and new segregation 
statutes in the southern States. They have branded 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) if not as “Communist- 
dominated” and “subversive,” then at least as 
guilty by association. 

But the NAACP position on the Communist 
party is clear and unequivocal. The NAACP is 
not and never has been listed as subversive by 
any Federal official or agency. Its basic anti-seg- 
regation program was formulated (in 1913) be- 
fore the Communist party of the USA was or- 
ganized. It has been under constant attack as 
“reformist” and “reactionary” by the Communist 
press and spokesmen, and has a long record of 


mass influence that our [the Communist] move- 
ment had acquired among the Negro people has 
been whittled away to its lowest ebb in decades.” 


ers has brought no dividends: 


The Stalinist policy of denouncing Negro lead- 


We denounced Negro leaders in the 
NAACP, National Council of Negro Women, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters as Uncle 
Toms, betrayers of the Negro people, agents 
of Wall Street and even went so far as to in- 
clude the Brooklyn Dodgers. . . . A major 
battle, what I would consider “a crash pro- 
gram against left sectarianism,” educative, 
persuasive and convincing, is a most vital 
need if our movement is to regain its mass 


protectorate of ties with the Negro people. 
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fighting the Communist party, rejecting any offers 
of cooperation or unity. It has firmly and con- 
sistently turned back efforts of the Communists to 
infiltrate the organization. 

As a result, the American Communists today 
find themselves in an equivocal and painful posi- 
tion on the issue of civil rights as these affect the 
Negroes. Their principal hope, which was to take 
over leadership in the civil-rights movement, has 
proved a dismal failure. This is all the more dis- 
tressing to them, since the dethroning of Stalin 
has dealt the last blow to the Moscow-ordered 
plan for communizing the American Negro: a 
Negro Soviet Socialist Republic in the United 
States—the so-called self-determination in the 
South’s Black Belt. 

In other words. Communist influence among 


Translated into plainer language, this means 
that the Communists were long since bounced off 
the civil-rights band wagon; their repeated at- 
tempts over the last decade to crawl back on it 
have been steadily rebuffed, and major Negro 
leaders have recently flung them even more rudely 
into the dust. The “crash program” would be a 
last and hopeless attempt to achieve the impos- 
sible. 

The only resort for the Communist leaders 
would seem to be that they should discuss the 
problem with some of their white-supremacy op- 
posite numbers, and see if, by getting the reput- 
able American civil-rights leaders on the Com- 
munist hook, the dreams of both extremes could 
be satisfied. Joun LaFarcE 
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policy too ambivalent to be the work of 
any single statesman. The most char- 
itable interpretation is that, up to the 
present, President Nasser has had to 
cater to fanatical elements in the mili- 
tary junta with whom he has ruled. 
Now the question is whether and how 
he will assert the authority his new 
mandate from the people has given him. 


AT HOME 


Pornography in the PX 


Father Patrick O’Connor, S.S.C., 
longtime Far-East correspondent for 
NCWC News Service, touched off a 
storm by his June 15 release. He charged 
that magazines and books supplied 
to U. S. forces in Japan and Korea by 
the Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service, and on general sale at post ex- 
changes, are pornographic. Protests 
have been received in such numbers in 
official Washington that the Armed 
Services Committees in both houses of 
Congress have been alerted and staffs 
have begun to collect material for pos- 
sible committee action. 

What aroused the ire of many Con- 
gressmen was the evasive answer given 
to the charge by the Exchange Service. 
This material, they replied, is shipped 
to posts abroad by U. S. mail, and 
could not be so transported “if these 
magazines and books did not comply 
with postal regulations which forbid 
the shipment of pornographic material.” 
Isn't this passing the buck? As a Post 
Office official has pointed out, the direct 
responsibility rests with those who se- 
lect material for the post exchanges. 

Under present conditions, the Post 
Office cannot do too much to keep 
pornography out of the mails. A U. S. 
Court of Appeals decision on May 31 
ruled that two nudist magazines were 
not pornographic, because the text was 
not objectionable. Judge John A. Dana- 
her dissented on the ground that the 
text was “completely subordinate to 
the pictures.” 

It’s no secret that the Post Office 
would like to be more rigorous on smut 
and obscenity in the mails. It cannot 
do much if the courts are so lenient. 
Responsibility rests with the armed 
forces. The PX’s can crack down—and 
must, if morale is to be maintained. 
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Roads on the Way 


In flashing the green light last week 
for a 16-year Federal-State highway 
program, Congress launched the big- 
gest peacetime public-works project 
ever authorized in this country. As 
agreed on in a Senate-House conference, 
the road-building bill provides for a 
total outlay of $33.4 billion. Of this 
enormous sum, more than three-fourths 
will be devoted to completing a 41,- 
000-mile interstate metwork connecting 
42 State capitals, The Federal Govern- 
ment will pay for 90 per cent of this. 
The bill provides, in addition, for ex- 
panded outlays for the regular Federal- 
State highway program (now running 
at about $1.8 billion a year) and for 
improving and extending roads in Fed- 
eral parks and forests. 

The Federal Government’s total con- 
tribution of $28 billion will be financed 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. Those who 
use the highways will pay most of the 
bills. Effective July 1, the Federal tax 
on gasoline and other motor fuels jump- 
ed from 2 to 3 cents a gallon, and 
taxes on tires, trucks, buses and trail- 
ers were hiked all along the line. Con- 
gressional statisticians estimate that 
over the next 16 years these new im- 
posts will raise an additional $14 bil- 
lion in highway revenues. For the aver- 
age motorist, this means from $6 to $9 
annually over and above the highway- 
user taxes he now pays. If the new roads 





Blacklisting: John Cogley 


June 25 saw the release of an 
important two-volume Report on 
Blacklisting in the movie, radio 
and TV industries. It bears John 
Cogley’s name and is published by 
the Fund for the Republic. Mr. 
Cogley was for some time an edi- 
tor of Commonweal. AMEnica has 
asked Robert Morris, chief coun- 
sel of the U. S. Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, to ap- 
praise Mr. Cogley’s report. Re- 
cently returned to Washington 
after serving three years as justice 
of New York City’s Municipal 
Court, Mr. Morris will write in a 
private capacity. AMERICA hopes 
to publish the appraisal within 
three weeks. EDITOR 














are built quickly and efficiently, this is 
one tax increase most motorists will not 
resent. 

Except for the method of financing 
it-the Administration favored a bond 
issue—this is largely a non-controver. 
sial program. In addition to the wisdom 
of putting still another prop under the 
economy, which was generally con. 
ceded, there is widespread agreement 
that until new and better highways are 
built, current efforts to lower the traf. 
fic-accident rate will be only partially 
successful. 


What-—a Catholic President? 


If you have heard any hollow rever- 
berations lately, they well may have 
been caused by collective trembling in 
the boots of members of Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separ- 
ation of Church and State. These gentle- 
men and other of like persuasion, who 
see the Catholic Church as a constant 
threat to American democracy, can- 
not have been put at ease by recent 
revelations of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion—the Gallup Poll. 

Figures released June 23 show that 
today three out of every four voters (73 
per cent) would “have no objection to 
voting for a generally well-qualified 
nominee of their party” for President, 
even though he happened to be a Ro- 
man Catholic. (In 1940 only 62 per 
cent of the voters felt that way.) More- 
over, the more educated people are, the 
report shows, the less they mind a Cath- 
olic President. Regionally, approxi- 
mately 81 per cent in the East, 75 in 
the Far West, 74 in the Midwest and 59 
in the South would vote for a Catholic 
candidate. 

if the chips were actually down, of 
course, these percentages might under- 
go a strange sea-change. How, for in- 
stance, are people reacting these days 
tu the proposal that Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts be the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency? 

However, the bigotry that helped de- 
feat Al Smith in 1928 (and the viru 
lence of it was no “myth,” as a forth- 
coming book, A Catholic Runs for Presi- 
dent, by E. A. More [Ronald Press, 
$3.50] will point out) seems to be on 
the wane. 
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The state of mind of even casual observers of the na- 
tional scene, here and across the country, seems com- 
pounded of exasperation, confusion or even consterna- 
tion. Some free-wheeling Cabinet members go around 
the country announcing national policies which later 
they are forced to modify, “clarify” or even in some 
cases retract. High-ranking admirals and generals of 
all three armed services do the same in speeches which 
have obviously not been “cleared,” since they contradict 
one another, and sometimes themselves. The result is 
confusion. 

Congress, of course, gets into the act also. The out- 
standing examples: foreign aid and national defense. 
The House has already cut $1 billion from the aid bill, 
and the powerful chairman of the armed forces com- 
mittee, Sen. Russell of Georgia, wants to cut another 
billion. The arguments pro and con are highly con- 
fusing, for the public is not adequately informed, 
thanks to the present Administration policy of keeping 
everything from everybody, including Congress and the 
press. 

The defense situation is even more baffling. Here 
the Democrats, who cut $1 billion from foreign aid, 
now want to add another billion, principally for the air 


Underscorings 


arm. They have heard all the conflicting advocacies 
from all the top military brass, and have apparently 
determined to go it alone; that may be why they refused 
to accept a White House offer to compromise at $500 
million, made, by the way, on the very day that Secre- 
tary Wilson labeled a question about additions to the 
bill as a “phony.” Apparently incomplete liaison be- 
tween Mr. Wilson and the White House was the root 
of the trouble. But none of this helps public compre- 
hension. 

What are the reasons for this confusion of voices? 
Many are adduced. In an election year, otherwise 
reasonable and moderate men do and say things they 
would never do in other years. Then there were the 
President’s two serious illnesses, and two long absences 
of his moderating hand and wise counsel. Many are 
skeptical about the official reports on his health, which 
have had the distressing effect of apparently dividing 
the medical profession into specialists and “politico- 
medical” men. Unjust? No doubt; but that is the popu- 
lar impression. Two of his most important conferences, 
with Chancellor Adenauer and French Foreign Minister 
Pineau, were limited to ten minutes. Subtracting saluta- 
tions and the interpreters’ translations, this gave each 
man about four minutes to discuss world-shaking prob- 
“lems. Nehru, due here July 7 for an expected long 
private conference, sized up the situation correctly, and 
at his request his visit here has been indefinitely post- 
poned. People in our country devoutly hope the Presi- 
dent will get well fast. WiILFrip Parsons 


S.N.J.M., was named one of Oregon’s 
five “Women of Achievement” by 
Theta Sigma Phi, national women’s 
journalism fraternity. She was respon- 





sible for the passage in 1913 of the first 
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POPE PIUS XII has just made three 
episcopal appointments. Most Rev. 
William O. Brady, formerly Bishop of 
Sioux Falls, So. Dakota, has been 
named Titular Archbishop of Selymbria 
and Coadjutor with right of succession 
to Archbishop John G. Murray of St. 
Paul, Minn. Most Rev. James J. Byrne, 
formerly Auxiliary Bishop of St, Paul, 
has been named Bishop of Boise, 
Idaho, Msgr. Philip M. Hannan, Chan- 
cellor of the Archdiocese of Washing- 
ton, has been named Titular Bishop of 
Hierapolis and Auxiliary to Archbishop 
Patrick A. O’Boyle of Washington. 


A PONTIFICAL MASS, offered by 
Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne of Santa Fe 
on July 8 in Zimmerman Stadium on 
the campus of the University of New 
Mexico, will mark the 250th anniver- 


a of the founding of Albuquerque. 
Y. M. 
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p> XAVIER-AT-MOEN, the only high 
school in the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands, gave diplomas this June to the 
+ members of its first graduating class. 
The school this year had seven Jesuit 
teachers. There were 34 students taking 
a 4-year academic course. 


p> AT THE TENTH graduation exer- 
cises of St. Philip Neri School for De- 
layed Vocations, 126 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass., on June 8 Rev. George 
M. Murphy, director, announced that 
84 graduates have been ordained as 
priests, 175 are seminarians preparing 
for 66 dioceses and 150 are seminarians 
in 25 religious orders and congrega- 
tions. 


pA NUN, head of the sociology de- 
partment of Marylhurst College, Port- 
land, Ore., Sister Miriam Thérése, 


enforceable minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hours law for women in the 
United States. 


p> FIRST MEMBER enrolled on June 
22 in the new Society of Our Lady of 
the Highway, to promote safe and cour- 
teous driving, was Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing of Boston. The new society, 
with headquarters in Boston, gave the 
archbishop a membership card and a 
special emblem to be placed inside his 


car, 


pCASH GRANTS of $2,000 each 
to the colleges and universities which 
prepared 25 key CBS executives, were 
announced on June 7 by CBS, Ine. 
Fordham, Notre Dame and St. Louis 
Universities were the three Catholic in- 
stitutions to receive grants. __E. K. C. 
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Editorials 





Communist World Goes Titoist 


The whole Communist world groaned, to plagiarize St. 
Jerome’s famous remark on the Arian heresy, and was 
astonished to find itself Titoist. 

That just about sums up the spreading effect of 
Khrushchev’s explosive report denouncing Stalin. With- 
in the fortnight, Communist parties in the free world— 
in Italy and France, in Britain and the United States— 
have boldly committed the same crime for which the 
Kremlin once called Tito every name in its gaudy vo- 
cabulary. One after another, they all assumed postures 
of independence. 

These once lick-spittle parties went further than that. 
Heady with their unaccustomed freedom, they sug- 
gested that Khrushchev, Bulganin and the rest of the 
gang had a little more explaining to do. Their story 
that during all the years of Stalin’s bloody megalomanias 
they had been obliged to remain silent in fear of their 
lives was entirely too thin. The foreign comrades de- 
manded a thorough Marxist analysis—whatever that is 
—of how the Stalin dictatorship was allowed to de- 
generate into brutal, bureaucratic tyranny. 

Here are a few samples of this Titoism run rampant. 
Said the Political Bureau of the French Communist 
party on June 19: 

The explanations given up to now of the faults 
of Stalin, their origin, the conditions in which they 
were produced, are not satisfactory. 

Two days earlier Palmiro Togliatti, veteran boss of 
Italy's Reds, had written in Unita, Rome Communist 
daily: 

The real problems escape notice, such as the 


method by which and the reason why Soviet so- 
ciety could and did stray so far from the demo- 


cratic path and from the legality which it had 
traced out for itself, arriving as far as degeneration. 


In our own New York Worker for June 24, the veteran 
Communist wheel horse Steve Nelson added an Ameri- 
can voice to the critical chorus: 


It is inconceivable that after such major mistakes 
were revealed, that [sic] there is not a resolution 
or a speech at the congress [the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Soviet party], not even a whiff of self- 
criticism by the leadership of its own errors. In this 
respect, the Congress made no departure from the 
previous practices under Stalin. 


What are sane and normal people to make of all this? 
Has the retreat of the Soviet leaders from the “cult of 
the individual” gotten out of hand? Has it become a 
rout? Or was everything planned that way? Did the 
Kremlin decide ‘that a show of liberty and independ- 
ence by Communist parties abroad, especially in 
France and Italy, might enhance their chances of com- 
ing into power there? Did it feel that this was necessary 
if the Socialists were to be inveigled into joining 


‘popular fronts? Did it also hope by this concession to 


nationalist feeling to lull the suspicions of the hyper- 
sensitive anti-colonial lands of Asia? 

We do not know the answers to those questions. The 
fact that they can be asked at all is eloquent testimony 
to the respect in which the free world holds the re- 
sources of Soviet duplicity. We can only trust that the 
Kremlin has overreached itself, that Titoism, with its 
dangerous accent on nationalism and independence, 
will now begin to act as a kind of ideological acid, cor- 
roding the monolithic Communist world bevond pos- 
sibilitv of repair. 


The Censorship Problem Cries for Cooperation 


Readers of Harvey Breit’s column, “In and Out of 
Books,” in the New York Times (June 24) perused four 
long paragraphs devoted to praise of a very high order 
indeed. The subject of Mr. Breit’s laudation was an 
article by Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., in the 
June-July issue of Books on Trial (210 Madison Ave., 
Chicago 6). 

“The best statement on censorship we have read— 
and we are not qualifying . . . [spoken] with a cour- 
teous logic that is rare and illuminating,” is how Mr. 
Breit characterizes Fr. Murray's treatment of the thorny 
problem. “What is happiest about the article ‘Litera- 
ture and Censorship,” Mr. Breit concludes, 
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is that it is just the kind of thinking we need, and 
too frequently do not get from our philosophers 
and theologians—to give most of us who are thrash- 
ing about in the immediate politics, a view of the 
problem—and a possible solution—from a timeless 
morality. 


It is impossible to do justice here to Fr. Murray's 
careful thought, especially when he deals with the most 
acute aspect of the problem, the “censorship” tried or 
achieved by private groups as distinguished from strict: 
ly legal censorship. Mr. Breit’s concluding remarks, 
however, suggest a rather important topic for our 
further reflection. 
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We believe that it is not the philosophers and theolo- 
gians (at least the Catholic ones) who fail to come 
up with “a view of the problem—and a possible solu- 
tion,” but rather those who consistently cry havoc when 
the very word “censorship” is mentioned. 

Fr. Murray sets down as a principle, for instance, that 
in a pluralistic society such as ours, “no minority group 
has a right to impose its own religious or moral views 
on other groups, through the use of the methods of 
force, coercion or violence.” He then goes on to con- 
tend that, though the use of “informal coercion—eco- 
nomic pressures, etc.,” may be “incongruous” or im- 
prudent, 

it is not possible to prove the position, taken by 

some, that an action like the boycott of a moving- 

picture is somehow “unrightful” or “unconstitu- 
tional” or “undemocratic.” No one can show that 
such an action lies beyond the limits of a primeval 

American right to protest and object. 

But month after month, the Censorship Bulletin of 
the American Book Publishers Council lists censorship 
actions taken by various private groups (frequently 


enough Catholic). True, the Bulletin is careful to report 
that such and such a campaign was “to obtain the con- 
sent” of newsdealers not to display certain titles. But it 
usually gives the impression that this consent was ar- 
rived at through implied threats of economic coercion, 
which take on, in the Bulletin, the connotation of being 
“undemocratic” and “un-American.” 

Fr. Murray is but recalling the constant mind of the 
Church when he states that the justification for any 
social restriction lies in the preservation of a higher 
freedom. The Book Publishers Council and others who 
combat censorship incline to the view that any restric- 
tion threatens a higher freedom. Both sides agree on 
one thing: the necessity to protect a higher freedom. 
What is that higher freedom and how may it best be 
protected? 

We suggest that the answer to that question can be 
approached calmly, courteously and democratically, if 
only the Council and others concerned with censorship 
would avail themselves of the cooperation of many who, 
like Fr. Murray, are equipped to “speak from a timeless 
morality.” 


The Moral Basis for Foreign Aid 


It would probably be too much to expect that foreign- 
aid legislation could be pushed through a calculating 
Congress solely on the strength of the moral arguments 
for such aid. “Enlightened self-interest” seems to in- 
fluence most Congressmen when it comes to consider- 
ing the yearly appropriations requested by the Ad- 
ministration. As the statement of policy released in 
May by the Executive Committee of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference put it, “the moral 
reasons for these programs, if they are mentioned at all, 
are brought in only parenthetically or with embarrassed 
apology.” 

“Enlightened self-interest,” of course, is not entirely 
to be disparaged. Yet, if our economic and technical 
assistance programs are failing to “win friends and in- 
fluence people,” as seems to be the case, might not the 
reason be that we tend to overemphasize this motive 
to the exclusion of others? It does not seem too far- 
fetched to expect a Christian people to have a loftier 
approach to this problem of economic aid to under- 
developed nations. Certainly, if the frequent statements 
of Pope Pius XII mean anything, the American Catholic 
should be the last person to characterize aid given out 
of a sense of justice and charity as “do-goodism.” 

On numerous occasions during the last decade the 
Holy Father has applied to the international com- 
munity the traditional doctrine of the Church on private 
property. In his 1946 Christmas Eve message he said: 


Nothing is so well suited to create the indis- 
pensable spiritual requirements of peace as help 
given liberally by state to state . . . so that nations 

. may learn from their own fortune to under- 
stand, to tolerate and to help one another. 
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Again in 1949 he remarked to the International Con- 
gress of Social Studies: 


Away with the selfish preoccupations of nationality 
and class which may in the least hinder an under- 
taking launched . . . with the world-wide collabora- 
tion of states, each contributing its respective share 
of wealth in raw materials, in capital and in man- 
power. 


A year earlier he stated to a group of United States 
Congressmen: 


The task of bringing peace and decent prosperity 
to the stricken peoples of the world is a gigantic 
one; but let all who are working so unselfishly 
towards that goal remember that the Divine Master 
has said: “If a man gives so much as a drink of cold 
water to one of the least of these .. . he shall not 
miss his reward.” 


A great many Catholics fail to understand the doctrine 
of the Church on material wealth, let alone its applica- 
tion to the world community. Man does have a natural 
right to private property. Yet it remains true that the 
material goods of this world were created for all man- 
kind. The use of these goods, therefore, should be 
sufficiently common so that the original purpose of the 
Creator is achieved. That this doctrine applies to in- 
ternational society was made clear by the Holy Father 
in his 1953 address to the Italian Catholic Jurists when 
he condemned the notion that the nation-state is with- 
out natural-law obligations to the world community. 
Indeed, unless we recognize our moral responsibilities 
toward the rest of the world, how do we differ from 
the totalitarians? 
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Have We the Right to Know? 


Joseph Small 


ished. For newsmen it meant that their coopera- 
tion with the system of voluntary censorship 
was ended. The press was now free to forage for news 
and to print whatever it wished within the libel laws. 
Postwar freedom to dig up information, however, 
quickly proved a mirage. The atomic age and the cold 
war had begun; the world had entered a new era. 
Classified information and security problems made 
some kind of peacetime censorship inevitable. Yet 
press correspondents have charged that abuses of the 
power in Federal agencies to suppress information 
were never so rampant as now. (cf. Raymond Allen, 
Report to American Civil Liberties Union, Oct. 24, 1955, 
p. 65). Criticism of the Executive Department is at 


N aucusT 15, 1945, the day after Japan’s surren- 
() der, the Federal Office of Censorship was abol- 


present reaching a climax in the current hearings be- . 


fore a subcommittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations under the chairmanship of Rep. 
John E. Moss of California. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MATERIAL 


The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 sought to protect 
atomic secrets by restriction of all atomic-energy in- 
formation. As the cold war intensified in the following 
years, the Truman Administration broadened the scope 
of governmental secrecy. In his Executive Order No. 
10290 President Truman set up on Sept. 24, 1951 “mini- 
mum standards for the classification, transmission and 
handling . . . of official information which requires safe- 
guarding in the interests of the security of the United 
States.” Government agencies under this order were 
authorized to classify material as Top Secret, Secret, 
Confidential and Restricted; this authority to classify 
could be delegated to subordinate officers. 

Criticism of the Truman policy prompted President 
Eisenhower to issue Executive Order No. 10501 on 
November 6, 1953. In it he sought a balance “between 
the need to protect information important to the de- 
fense of the United States and the need for citizens 
of this country to know what their Government is do- 
ing.” Under the Eisenhower directive 28 Federal 
agencies were deprived of the authority to classify ma- 





Fr. Small is a contributing editor on the staff of 
AMERICA. 
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terial. In 17 agencies the head of the department alone 


was to have this authority; delegation of this power to' 


subordinate officials was restricted to 15 agencies. 

Provisions by President Truman and President Eisen- 
hower for review and appeal proved inadequate and 
unrealistic. Mr. Truman announced that his secretary 
would receive complaints about classified material. Mr. 
Eisenhower appointed his own general counsel as the 
agency of appeal. Already burdened with full-time 
work, these offices were in no position to handle com- 
plaints about alleged suppression of information in the 
whole Executive branch of the Government. 


PROS AND CONS 


Throughout the postwar decade newsmen in par 
ticular have been criticizing unnecessary and unhealthy 
secretiveness in the Federal Government. The need for 
secrecy to protect information vital to the defense of 
the United States has not been challenged in principle. 
Yet on March 18, 1955 J. Russell Wiggins, testifying 
for the American Society of Newspaper Editors before 
the House Government Operations Committee, criti- 
cized President Truman’s Executive Order No. 102% 
on four counts: 1) for allowing civilian agencies to 
classify material that did not need to be restricted; 2) 
for vagueness in its terminology; 3) for failing to pro- 
vide for adequate review of classification decisions; 4) 
for failing to provide for an appeals procedure. 

Newsmen have also aimed a broader criticism at 
members of the Eisenhower Administration. These off- 
cials are accused of withholding types of information 
that have not been defined by the President as subject 
to classification. For example, Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
on November 5, 1954 set up the Office of Strategic In- 
formation in the Commerce Department to control the 
publication of unclassified material on a voluntary 





basis. On March 29, 1955 Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
decreed that information released by the Defense De- 
partment should “constitute a constructive contribution 
to the primary mission” of his department. Then 00 
September 16, 1955 private manufacturers working 0 
contracts with the Defense Department were advised 
not to give out information that could be of any “pos 
sible value to a potential enemy.” 

These two Defense Department rulings immediatel 
became the focal point of criticism. Mr. Wiggins, chair: 
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man of the Freedom of Information Committee of the 
ASNE, attacked the “constructive contribution” phrase 
as providing a shield for erring officials. He pointed out 
that no official inside the Defense Department is likely 
to regard as constructive any data that reveal his own 
errors. Mr. Wiggins has also ridiculed the warning 
about information of “possible value to a potential 
enemy.” “All information,” he noted, “is of possible 
value to a potential enemy—the amount of rainfall, the 
state of the crops, the condition of the highways... .” 


THE RIGHT TO KNOW 


Newsmen also complain about the manipulation of 
information for political effect. The “leak” of the Yalta 
Papers in March, 1955 is named as an example. James 
Reston of the New York Times criticizes the Eisenhower 
Administration for giving an optimistic flavor to news 
releases during the Geneva Conference and then strik- 
ing a more somber note after the conference. 

To get the Government’s side of the case the Moss 
subcommittee sent a questionnaire last fall to 60 de- 
partments and agencies. They were asked: 1) the cate- 
gories of information that are not made available to 
Congress and the public; 2) on what authority they 
based their practice of denying access to information; 
3) what means they take to insure that there would not 
be abuses in the classifying of material. Some replies 
revealed that many agencies are confused about their 
legal rights to withhold information. Others quoted 
dozens of Federal statutes and Presidential directives 
as their authority. Twenty agencies harked back to 
President Eisenhower's 1954 letter to Secretary Wilson 
at the time of the Army-McCarthy hearings. In this 
letter the President referred to Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell’s memorandum on the subject of execu- 
tive authority to withhold information: 


For over 150 years . . . our Presidents have estab- 
lished, by precedent, that they and members of 
their Cabinet and other heads of Executive depart- 
ments have an undoubted privilege and discretion 
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to keep confidential, in the public interest, papers 
and information which require secrecy. 


While the First Amendment to the Constitution for- 
bids any law restricting freedom of the press, we have 
no constitutional guarantee of free access to the sources 
of news. Even the laws passed by Congress on this 
subject are statutes designed to conceal information 
rather than to release it. For example, we have laws 
restricting the publication of 1) information endanger- 
ing national security; 2) personal information provided 
by people receiving Government funds or services, e.g., 
Social Security, Veterans Administration, Public Health 
Service; 3) information on crops or on governmental 
buying or leasing which would give an unfair advantage 
to some if released prematurely. 

Our doctrine of “separation of powers” which en- 
visages three equal and independent branches of gov- 
ernment has hindered Congress and the press from 
prying information from the Executive departments. 
On May 3 the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations published a survey of legal precedents on this 
point and concluded that refusals by the President and 
heads of departments to provide Congress with infor- 
mation “are not constitutional law,” but “a mere naked 
claim to privilege.” This committee report stresses that 
the courts have never specifically ruled on the problem 
of a refusal by a Federal agency to furnish information 
to Congress. 

Certainly, in order to carry out its legislative function 
Congress must have access to data held by the Execu- 
tive branch. But we are on untested legal ground when 
we try to define the limit of this right to information 
against the Administration’s refusal to reveal “in the 
public interest.” Congress to date has never been will- 
ing to challenge a refusal by the Executive department 
by asking for a judicial decision. To be realistic, then, 
we must expect the President and heads of departments 


‘to continue to cooperate with Congress as thev see fit. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 


In 1950 the ASNE engaged Harold L. Cross, former 
counsel for the New York Herald Tribune, to make a 
comprehensive study of laws and court decisions that 
affect access to public information. His book, The 
People’s Right to Know (Columbia U., 1953), contains 
his conclusions. Last November, in a statement for the 
Moss subcommittee, Cross expressed this opinion 
( Hearings, p. 69): 

The state of the law is that, in the absence of 
general or specific acts of Congress creating a clear 
enforceable right to inspect—and such acts, rela- 
tively, are not numerous—there is no right in people 
or press or Congress itself to inspect any Federal 
nonjudicial record. 


As a result, “Federal public business has ceased to be 
the public’s business except as officialdom is disposed 
to be gracious. .. .” 

Mr. Cross traces the cause of this condition to three 
factors. First, there is congressional legislation which 
sanctions general denial of information. For example, 
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in the so-called “housekeeping” statute (Vol. 5, U.S. 
Code Annotated, sec. 22) the head of each department 
is authorized to prescribe regulations for the preserva- 
tion of records. Under the traditional interpretation of 
this caretaker authority Congress or the public has 
little hope of inspecting a public record except through 
the courtesy of the Government. Mr. Cross suggests 
that Congress amend this statute by prohibiting regula- 
tions which conceal any information that is not express- 
ly classifiable by law. A second statute is the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act (Vol. 5, U.S. Code Annotated, 
sec. 1001-1011). This act sanctions secrecy for records 
involving “any function of the United States requiring 
secrecy in the public interest,” or “any matter relating 
solely to the internal management of any agency” or 
other matters held to be confidential. Mr. Cross dryly 
remarks that public interest “has always had a way of 
becoming identified with the interest of whomsoever is 
making the determination.” He suggests that Congress 
make all public records and all public proceedings sub- 
ject to public inspection except where the law ex- 
plicitly makes exception. 


NO NORMS TODAY 


The second factor responsible for the present secrecy 
in government is, according to Mr. Cross, the fact that 
in many areas Congress has not legislated at all and, 
in effect, has left a vast amount of governmental activity 
open to Executive regulations. The courts have held 
that until someone is given statutory right to attack an 
act of the Executive, that act is beyond public scrutiny. 
Mr. Cross suggests that Congress establish the people’s 
right to challenge any suppression of information by the 
Executive department. 

The third factor which promotes secrecy is a series 
of Presidential directives and Executive orders. Most 
notable is the memorandum of Mr. Brownell mentioned 
above. Here we are at the crux of the “separation of 
powers” doctrine. Cross believes that Congress’ power 
to demand public information has been so far largely 
unexercised. He points out that Congress could define 
its own right to certain Executive data. He also be- 
lieves that the courts would uphold such a legal right. 
Despite its theoretical independence, the Executive de- 
partment is not likely to oppose statutes written by 
Congress, sustained by the courts and supported by 
public opinion. 

To reduce the occasions for this kind of controversy 
in the future Mr. Cross strongly recommends that Con- 
gress in new legislation make adequate provision for 
public access to hearings and records related to the 
law in question. 


SUGGESTED NORMS 


On May 8 and 9 of this year the Moss subcommittee 
received from lawyers a number of suggestions to estab- 
lish an information commission empowered as a board 
of appeals to review information labeled as “classified” 
in various administrative departments. Representative 
Moss hopes to make a report on his investigation and 
to recommend legislation before Congress adjourns. 
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Congress, obviously, is moving into new legal ground 
in this inquiry. It had better advance cautiously behind 
its mine-detectors, for the area is planted with booby 
traps. Our ten years’ experience with classified infor- 
mation in the atomic age has underlined the need for 
some statutory definition of the limited public right to 
the inspection of public records. The definition must 
be so drawn that while it prevents arbitrary conceal- 
ment of information, it can also protect information 
which in true public interest should not be revealed. 

But even an accurate definition of this right to know 
will be inadequate unless some commission of appeals 
is established. An independent commission appointed 
by the President with Senate approval should have the 
power to review all classification decisions. It should 
represent the public interest and have power to release 
information that is unnecessarily restricted. Yet it should 
also serve as a shield for the Executive department, 
protecting its confidential information against the con- 
gressional tendency toward sensationalism. Such a 
board of appeals would not only adjudicate conflicting 
judgments over classifiable material, but it would also 
serve the public interest by focusing responsibility on 
itself. It is obvious that such a commission would bear 
a grave responsibility to protect both the public's right 
to know what its Government is doing and the Govern- 
ment’s right to restrict information in the public in- 
terest. 

No legislation on this subject will pass during this 
session of Congress, but the Moss subcommittee has 
taken some valuable first steps. 





In March, 1792 the House of Representatives 
appointed a committee to investigate the failure 
of an expedition led by Maj. Gen. Arthur St. Clair. 
When the committee asked President Washington 
for the records, he and his cabinet drew up the 
following resolution: 

“First, that the House was an inquest, and there- 
fore might institute inquiries. Second, that it 
might call for papers generally. Third, that the 
Executive ought to communicate such papers as 
the public good would permit, and ought to refuse 
those, the disclosure of which would injure the 
public: consequently were to exercise a discretion. 
Fourth, that neither the committee nor House had 
a right to call on the head of a department, who 
and whose papers were under the President alone; 
but that the committee should instruct their chair- 
man to move the House to address the President.” 


This policy set by Washington has been sternly 
guarded by Presidents down to Eisenhower, who 
wrote to Secretary of Defense Wilson in May, 
1954: 

“Throughout our history the President has with- 
held information whenever he found that what 
was sought was confidential or its disclosure 
would be incompatible with the public interest or 








jeopardize the safety of the nation.” 
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New Morocco: Old Friend 


Robert Smith Shea 


TUDENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE may find the Sherif- 
ian Empire, as Morocco is officially known, an in- 
teresting test case in modern strivings toward 
national independence. Within a few short months 

a relatively bloodless revolution brought France, a once 
major colonial power, to its knees. Independence has 
been won, and power has fallen into the hands of moder- 
ates, not revolutionaries. 

The task of bringing independence to Morocco has 
not been an easy one. There were powerful, vested in- 
terests with much to gain from maintaining the status 
quo. The country itself was split into three divisions, 
commonly called the French, the Spanish and the In- 
ternational Zones. Many Moroccan leaders—including 
the temporal and spiritual ruler of the country, Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Yousef, the Sultan—were in prison or 
in exile. Yet, it is now a matter of history that this little 
North African nation faced up to all these problems and 
on March 2, 1956 won its independence from France. 
Events have since marched rapidly—so rapidly that by 
the time this article is printed, it may no longer be 
current. 

The Sultan’s first move when he returned from exile 
in November, 1955 was to build up a cabinet represent- 
ing the three sectors of Moroccan political thought, the 
Istiqlal or Independence Party, the Shorah or Party for 
Democracy and Independence (PDI), and an inde- 
pendent group who were allied with no political party. 
A ratio of nine Istiqlal, six PDI’s and four independents 
was decided upon as a fair representation. Actually, 
political observers feel that six is too large a number 
for PDI, which, though it makes a lot of noise, does not 
have a numerous following. Many persons who rode the 
tri-color horse until the last moment and then, when 
the mount began to hobble, needed some acceptable 
Moroccan vehicle, now show up in Shorah. There is no 
way of determining PDI’s strength until a public elec- 
tion is held. It is said that the group would be fortunate 
if it got even one seat in an open election. 

Chosen to head up the new cabinet was Si Embarek 
El Bekkai, a French Army Reserve officer, known as a 





Mr. Shea has been living in Tangier, Morocco, for 
several years. He is director of the American School of 
Tangier, 
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gentleman of high moral fiber and moderate political 
opinion. He surrounded himself, within the understand- 
ing of the agreed-upon numerical formula, with a group 
of generally able men. The cabinet, despite such grow- 
ing pains as are experienced in the early days of any 
government, is still composed of the same men, save 
for the newly appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and the Minister of the Interior, who resigned and at 
this writing has not been replaced. (One of the Minis- 
ters of State presently holds the portfolio for the In- 
terior.) The Ministry for Post, Telegraph and Tele- 
phone went to a Dr. Benzakeen as a symbol of the 
Sultan’s appreciation for the continuing support offered 
him by the greater part of the Moroccan Jews. As a 
group, the members of this first cabinet are young men, 
several of them French-trained, with Western orienta- 
tions and a deep devotion to the future of their country. 


GROWING PAINS 


Negotiations were immediately undertaken to arrange 
the actual restoration of sovereignty to the Sultan and 
his cabinet. Morocco demanded complete internal 
autonomy, its own diplomatic corps and the right to 
create and control the Moroccan Army. The French and 
Spanish demanded respect for the life, property and 
legitimate commercial interests of their nationals. 
France alone insisted upon independence within “inter- 
dependence.” Negotiations are still in progress but not- 
able gains have been made. 

Spain was the first of the two countries officially to 
acknowledge Morocco’s independence and geographical 
unity. On April 7, 1956, while the Sultan was himself in 
Madrid, official recognition was publicly announced. 
Two days later, the Sultan entered for the first time 
the northern zone of Morocco, as the former Spanish 
Zone is now called. 

On April 29, 1956 the French High Commissioner re- 
linquished to Mr. Hadj Ahmed Balafrej his authority as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Sultan. One of the 
most intelligent and experienced men in the whole 
government, Balafrej was an excellent choice for the 
position. He knows his way around in most of the im- 
portant western capitals, Washington included, and he 
made many friends from all over the world during his 
time at United Nations Headquarters, where, as a mem- 
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ber of the Pakistani delegation, he pleaded the cause of 
his own country as well. Pakistan had offered him citi- 
zenship when he was exiled from Morocco. Thus he was 
able to enter the United Nations officially as a member 
of the Pakistani delegation, though Morocco, as a 
“protectorate of France,” was not qualified for member- 
ship in the UN at that time. The formal opening of 
diplomatic relations between Morocco and several of 
the major powers, it seems, awaits only the completion 
of negotiations in Paris for the administration of Moroc- 
co’s foreign service. 

On May 14 the first 15,000 officers and men of the 
new Royal Moroccan Army were sworn in and marched 
through the streets of Rabat, the capital. The initial 
cadre is made up of former goums (Moroccans belong- 
ing to native units in the French Army) and mehallas 
(Moroccans belonging to native units in the Spanish 
Army), commanded by a mixed French, Spanish and 
Moroccan officer corps. Chief-of-staff of the new Army 
is His Royal Highness, Prince Moulay Hassan, eldest 
son of the Sultan. Actual military control of the new 
force will probably become the responsibility of one of 
the two Moroccans in the French Army who have at- 
tained general-officer rank. Armed and uniformed 
largely by the French, the Army will be augmented as 
time and finances permit. Arrangements have been 
made for approximately two hundred Moroccan young 
men to study in the officer-training schools of France. 

Transfer of internal control of the country is slowly 
being accomplished. The country has been divided into 
districts, and a governor, known as an aamel, has been 
appointed in charge of each district. Judiciary powers 
are now in the process of transfer, too, but the limited 
number of qualified Moroccan personnel will somewhat 
slow down this change. As this article is being written, 
Minister of Education Si Mohammed E] Fassi is in Paris 
working out with French officials the plans for the 
transfer of the control of public education to the Moroc- 
can Government. It is expected that arrangements will 
be made whereby French nationals may receive a recog- 
nized French education in separate schools in Morocco 
at French Government expense. 

Despite all this progress, Morocco still faces many 
serious and vexing problems. The most important of 
these are: 1) internal security, 2) public education, and 
8) national finance. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


Today’s number-one problem in Morocco is public 
order. The security forces in the country have been 
made up in large part by the French. Now that the 
country is no longer under the domination of France, 
the French police, gendarmes and other security forces, 
including the French Army, are understandably less 
interested than heretofore in maintaining public order. 
Not only are the French reluctant to chance spilling 
more French blood for new independent Morocco, but 
they know they have nothing to gain from helping 
Morocco to “look good” before the rest of the world. If 
the rest of the world should form the opinion that 
Moroccans are unable to govern themselves, then 
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‘country of twelve million people, the problem of in- 





France's desire to hold on to something of her former 
position in Morocco would win many adherents. 

In addition to the general problem of the lack of ade- 
quate security forces, party strife has broken out be- 
tween the members of the Istiqlal and the Party for 
Democracy and Independence. Somewhat emboldened 
by the recent turn of events in the country, certain ele- 
ments among the Moroccans, chiefly the younger group, 
have lost their sense of values, and violence has become 
all too common. Since PDI seems to include many who 
were French sympathizers in former days, and since the 
party appears to be well supplied with funds from un- 
identified sources, some of the feelings once directed 
against the French have been turned against the Shorah 
Party. Hence, the newspapers carry accounts almost 
daily of two or three disturbances, generally between 


members of the two major parties. The Sultan and the | 


leadership of Istiqlal have come out against this feuding 
in the strongest terms, but the security forces within 
the country are not yet able to handle the situation 
firmly. 

Coupled with these problems of public order, arising 
from purely political causes, the absence of adequate 
law-enforcement services has also led to a sharp rise 
in such criminal actions as armed robbery, burglary, 
destruction of property, etc. The very recent transfer 
of control of internal security from French hands to 
those of Si Mohammed Loughzoui may be a major step 
toward meeting this situation. The creation of the new 
Moroccan Army will have its effect, too. However, with 
so few trained Moroccan law-enforcement bodies in a 


ternal security will remain serious for some time. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


A second pressing problem is that of education and 
its effect on the supply of qualified manpower to oper- 
ate the new government. Public education is in a 
serious condition. Millions of Moroccans have never 
had the opportunity to enjoy even a primary-school 
education. While the colonials did open schools, of 
reasonably high quality for the most part, those schools 
were too few and too specialized to serve Moroccan 
youth as a whole. They were symbols rather than effec- 
tive efforts to fight illiteracy. Hence, Morocco finds it- 
self today with relatively few men qualified for the top 
positions of leadership, and still fewer for the re 
sponsible supporting jobs in the many branches of gov- 
ernment required by modern complex society. Though 
the new Government is soon to embark on 
an extensive adult- as well as child-educa- 








tion program, it will be some time before 
this program can have a material effect 
on the country as a whole. For too many 
years Moroccan schools have been vehi- 
cles of French rather than Arab culture. 

Underlying almost all the probiems fac- 
ing Morocco today is the economic one. 
It is a rich country, with many untapped 
natural resources. But its finances have 
been too closely tied to a colonial economy. 
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to achieve a prosperity that would benefit the Moroc- 
cans as a whole. The industrialization which the French 
brought in was, for the most part, excellent. But the 
amount of modern machinery and of modern industrial 
methods is negligible compared with the overall needs 
and capacities of the country. Hence, the new Govern- 
ment finds itself in the very difficult position of taking 
over a country that is “cash poor.” 


ECONOMIC NEEDS 


French finance is pulling out, and probably will con- 
tinue to do so. On the other hand, with the somewhat 
uncertain state of the Government because of its new- 
ness and inexperience, and with problems of public 
order, too, foreign capital has not as yet shown any 
real interest in Morocco. The question of a Moroccan 
currency has yet to be settled. No one really knows 
what the financial situation in Morocco is, because some 
records are within the country and others are elsewhere. 
Further beclouding an already serious financial picture 
is the fact that the country is supporting, in principle, 
two Governments. There are French officials with 
offices, homes, cars, assistants, etc., to be supported, 


and now the new Moroccan Government must be 
financed, too. Admittedly, this is a short-term problem, 
for the French colonial officials will, it is presumed, 
slowly withdraw. But at this moment the burden of a 
double Government is no light one. Morocco badly 
needs the assistance of high-level national financiers. 

Despite all the problems mentioned here, which are 
really categories rather than an exhaustive list, the 
fledgling country is moving along and making real prog- 
ress. The Sultan is proving himself an able leader. The 
ministers with whom he has surrounded himself have, 
for the most part, captured his spirit of dedication. 

However, despite the superlative efforts being made 
to make the new Government work, the sheer weight of 
its problems necessitates outside help. Morocco stands 
at an historic crossroad. Which way will its course lie? 
The answer will depend in large measure on the action 
taken by the western powers. Morocco has its eyes on 
the United States, its traditional friend for nearly two 
hundred years. Immediate official recognition of the 
independent nation of Morocco and a serious offer of 
cooperation in helping it to meet its problems, will win 
for the United States a friend in North Africa. 


LITERATURE AND ARTS 





T. S. Eliot: Christian Humanist 
Margaret Williams 


modern Christian humanism it is best to let him 

speak for himself, leaving aside the conflicting inter- 

pretations that surround his name and the question 
of what he might have given had he written as a Roman 
rather than as an Anglo-Catholic. His positive contri- 
bution is what we value, and it will become apparent 
if we draw together into one pattern some of his prose 
statements and some of his poetic intuitions. Then we 
see how profound is his religious feeling. 

In his essays the statements are as square and as hard 
as building blocks for the foundations of his thought- 
structure: “It is against a background of Christianity 
that all our thought has significance.” “If Christianity 
goes the whole of our culture goes.” “The choice before 
us is between the formation of a new Christian culture 
and the acceptance of a pagan one. . . . The only hope- 


[ CONSIDERING what T. S. Eliot has contributed to 





Mother Williams, R.S.C.J., is professor of English at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 
N. Y. The article is a slightly condensed version of an 
address given at the April symposium of the Renascence 
Society at New York’s Hunter College. 
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‘ful course for a society that would thrive and continue 
its creative activity in the arts of civilization is to be- 
come Christian.” 


TWO BASIC PRINCIPLES 


When we search into Eliot’s ideas as to what should 
underlie this reconstruction of Christian culture, we 
find two principles, both taken for granted by the 
Church, both shocking to the relativism and subjec- 
tivism of much modern thought. The first combines the 
related notions of objective reality and of authority. 
Eliot calls it classicism, and says that “it stands for the 
principle of unquestioned authority outside the indi- 
vidual. . . . Men cannot get on without giving their 
allegiance to something outside themselves. This some- 
thing we may provisionally call truth.” The second 
combines the related notions of objective morality and 
of the responsibility of the artist. Eliot calls it “a con- 
ception of good and evil,” and says: “I believe that the 
man of letters at the present day ought to have this 
acute sense of a social duty obliging him to convey a 


message. ... The poet must assume his role as moralist.” 
As for the critic: “Literary criticism should be com- 
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pleted by criticism from a definite ethical and theologi- 
cal standpoint.” 

Central in Eliot’s thought, as in his poetic practice, 
is the idea of tradition, an idea as vital and as essential 
to Christian humanism as it is to Christian doctrine. 
Tradition, to him, is the living presence of the past, 
which, he adds, must be “perpetually criticized and 
brought up to date under the supervision of orthodoxy.” 
Every reader of Eliot’s poetry knows the extent to 
which he has drawn into our present culture the literary 
traditions of the past, and he has described himself in 
saying: “Not only the best but the most individual parts 
of a poet’s work may be those in which the dead poets, 
his ancestors, assert their immortality most vigorously.” 


CHRISTIAN VIEWPOINT 


It may be asked whether this wealth of material 
forms a synthesis in harmony with revealed Christianity. 
Two facts, drawn from the conflicting critiques made 
of his work, answer affirmatively: many critics fail to 
recognize any synthesis at all simply because they 
themselves lack the Christian framework of reference 
in which Eliot has placed his work; and, reciprocally, 
much that is enigmatic in him is found to be meaning- 
ful when set in the light of revelation and of traditional 
mysticism. He has, in point of fact, cast light upon the 
Christian past by making it live in the idiom and 
imagery of the present. 

And what Eliot has in mind as the goal of art is more 
than the expression of the natural in harmony with the 
divine. It is the positive recognition of the order of 
grace, of what he calls “that primacy of the super- 
natural over the natural which I assume to be our 
primary concern.” Thus he comes to his significant con- 
clusion that: 


The truest philosophy is the best material for the 
greatest poetry, so that the poet must be rated in 
the end both by the philosophy he realizes in 
poetry and by the fulness and adequacy of the 
realization. For poetry . . . is not the assertion that 
something is true, but the making of that truth 
more fully real to us; it is the creation of a sensuous 
embodiment. It is the making of the word flesh. 
When we turn from these clear statements about 
poetry to Eliot’s own poems, we find ourselves balanced 
between tensions. Tension is inherent in poetry, as it is 
in Christianity. A symbol is the natural parallel of a 
sacrament, paradox of mystery, creative intuition of 
mystical experience. Art itself is a tension between two 
realities; and so, on its own plane, is the life of grace. 


TENSION OF THE INCARNATION 


There is one tension which seems to be central in 
our modern poetry, and in Eliot’s in particular. It is 
created by the fact of the Incarnation, whether recog- 
nized for what it is by poets at home in the sacramenta! 
system, or groped after by poets whose plangent sym- 
bols show that they cannot yet distinguish between 
faith and myth. It is the tension of time charged with 
eternity, of humanity charged with divinity; and the 
quality of a work of Christian Humanism is measured 








ultimately by its answer to the question: “What think 
you of Christ?” 

This tension may be described in terms of a visible 
symbol, a well-known painting by Salvador Dali called 
“The Christ of Saint John of the Cross.” It is so called 
because it develops in the techniques of modern art a 
sketch drawn by the Carmelite mystic in which he por- 
trayed the crucifix as though he were looking down 
upon it from above. The perspective is along the verti- 
cal line reversed; it is that of heaven. Beneath the fore- 
shortened cross lies the world of nature and of men, 
beautiful and calm with the dead, terrifying calmness 
of a dream in which that which should happen does 
not happen. A few scattered human beings stare in- 
differently along the dead level of the earth. 

In that painting the mystery of the Word made Flesh 
seems to cast no shadow on the flatly mundane life of 
men who, because of apathy, ignorance, boredom, rou- 
tine, will not look up. The world is unaware that above 
it is the anguished, downward straining of the head, the 
arms, the fingers of the Crucified, creating a tension 
which alone holds the two perspectives together: “di- 
vine and human and one.” 


THOUGHT OF ETERNITY 


The long curve described by Eliot’s poetry in its up- 
ward movement: from “the burnt-out ends of smoky 
days” that seemed so final in the beginning, to the point 
where “the fire and the rose are one” in the end, records 
the unfolding of an anguished sense of the supernatural, 
increasing from horror at its absence through faith in 
its presence into transforming love of God Incarnate. 
Its chronological line draws dull eyes towards vision 
with mounting intensity. 

The early dramatic monologs are placed brutally 
against the background of eternity by the two epi- 
graphs from the Divine Comedy in which the love that 
draws men together in Purgatory and the fear that 
drives them apart in hell set the thought-direction 
towards a still unnamed God. Eliot knew even then 
that: “The essential advantage for a poet is not to have 
a beautiful world with which to deal, but to be able to 
see beneath both 
beauty and ugliness; 
to see the boredom 
and the horror and 
the glory.” 

The Incarnation is 
here barely implied 
in “the notion of some 
infinitely gentle, in- 
finitely suffering 
thing,” but into the 
second group of 
poems leaps Christ 
the Tiger, and “us He 
devours.” The tragedy 
of Gerontian is that 
having been near 
Christ's Heart he was 
removed therefrom | 
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tor having “lost his passion for a closer contact.” This 
thought eats like acid into the worlds of Sweeney, of 
Burbank, of Pipet, of the Hippopotamus, pursued by 
the same “whispers of immortality” that pursue Mr. 
Eliot at “Sunday Morning Service.” These are not poems 
of disillusion but of faith roused by alarm. 

Then when The Waste Land was held up like a mir- 
ror before the eyes of the jazz age and the zero hour, 
those who “expect nothing”, who are “scarcely aware’, 
who say “what shall we ever do,” saw their own faces 
in it. What they could not see was “the third who walks 
always beside you,” the hooded figure moving beside 
His unseeing disciples to Emmaus. 

Hollow Men who follow meaningless rituals can at 
least say in broken rhythms that “Thine is the King- 
dom.” Then in Ash-Wednesday comes the Lady “in 
white light folded,” the mother of paradoxes leading to 
the presence of the Word against Whom “the unstilled 
world still whirled.” There is not enough silence for 
those who walk in noise to hear the Word. 


COUNTERPOINT: HUMAN, DIVINE 


The same Christ-made tension appears in Eliot's 
plays. In The Rock, “men will not lay down the cross 
because they have never assumed it”; they are too 
anxious over their “thousand lost golf balls,” and thus 
miss the moment “transecting time and giving meaning 
to all other moments,” the coming of the Word made 
Flesh. When Thomas the Archbishop, who has had “a 
wink of heaven,” would give his own blood “to pay for 
the blood of Christ,” the people cry out for him to go 
away and save himself; “we do not wish anything to 
happen,” we who are “living and partly living.” Thomas 
knows why “human kind cannot bear very much 
reality,” and his death brings light to his blinded 
people. r 

In The Family Reunion there is no real reunion be- 
cause most of the family have sensed nothing of the 
over-shadowing Christ. The chorusing uncles and aunts 
ask only to do always “the right thing.” But Harry, 
looking out and up after what he has seen in his desert, 
knows that he is called to be “the consciousness of his 
unhappy family,” its “bird sent flying through the purga- 
torial flame.” He follows his “bright angels,” knowing 
that redemption will be found “by intercession and by 
pilgrimage.” In The Cocktail Party routine itself, with 
its boredoms and commonplaces, is hallowed to the 
status of a divine vocation. while in Celia the divine 
tension reaches its height. Having met in her emptiness 
with a sense of sin she rose to atone, and passing 
through the loneliness “by which the human is trans- 
humanized,” she found the cross of Christ and literally 
died on it. 


PEAK OF INTENSITY 


The Four Quartets reaches to “the still point of the 
turning world.” There are many themes running through 
this final poem, but the love of Christ brooding over 
His world filled with men who need only to meet His 
eyes gives a supreme unity to them all. But eyes too 
used to “twittering darkness,” so often “distracted from 
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distraction by distraction,” must be purified in the deep- 
er darkness of the night of the soul. 

Truly it is the Christ of Saint John of the Cross who 
leans upon this poetry. And the poet knows that “The 
Word in the desert is most attacked by voices of temp- 
tation,” but His love is “the cause and end of move- 
ment.” Having come Himself into our desert the Word 
will draw us up from it. Or, if “the whole world is our 
hospital,” the bleeding hands of the “wounded surgeon” 
heal with the sharp compassion of Good Friday and we 
move “into a further union, a deeper communion.” Or, 
if we drift endlessly on a sea of pain, there comes to 
us “the hardly, barely prayable prayer of the one An- 
nunciation,” and Our Lady stands on the promontory 
in the sound of the sea-bells’ perpetual Angelus. Then 
is the truth made explicit, and vacant eyes focus: 


... To apprehend 

the point of intersection of the timeless 

With time, is an occupation for the saint— 

No occupation either, but something given 

And taken in a lifetime’s death in love, 

Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender. 

For most of us there is only the unattended 

Moment, the moment in and out of time, 

The distraction fit lost in a shaft of sunshine. 

.. . These are only hints and guesses, 

Hints followed by guesses, and the rest 

Is prayer, observance, discipline, thought and action. 

The hint half-guessed, the gift half-understood, is 
Incarnation. 


And the Incarnate One sends the Pentecostal Dove 
whose “flames of incandescent terror” waken the world 
to “the drawing of this Love and the voice of this 
Calling.” 

This is Eliot’s gift to the Christian humanism of to- 
day. His rhythms are counterpointed between the 
human and the divine. Like Dali’s picture, they cause 
us to look along two perspectives at once. They draw 
those who know not Christ to look up to Him; they 
draw those who claim to know Him to look upon the 
world with His eyes, with His ardent Heart, and with 
a new understanding, reaching towards: “A condition 
of complete simplicity (Costing not less than every- 
thing ).” 


Night Shift 


With block and tackle of golden clouds 
the sun pulled up the day 

over the towers, and now goes home 
in clouds of rose and grav. 


The conveyor-belt of stars goes by, 
our small green planet rolls, 
while the Master Draftsman bends to read 
the blueprints of our souls. 
FRANCES Frost 
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Human Brotherhood and Culture Changes 


NEW LIVES FOR OLD 
By Margaret Mead. Morrow. 527p. $6.75 


The canvas painted by this book is at 
once rich with detail and vast in its 
broad implications. Here is an extremely 
important work for mission strategists, 
State Department thinkers, and in gen- 
eral for people who are interested in 
world events. It bears, in a word, on the 
course of what the late and great Pere 
Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., called La 
Planétisation de [ Humanité—the global- 
ization of human unity. 

In 1928 Dr. Mead studied the Manus 
people, on an island off the eastern end 
of New Guinea. The Manus, because 
of her publications, became one of the 
best known “primitive” peoples of the 
world. In 1953 Dr. Mead restudied the 
same people. Much had happened to 
them during the intervening 25 years. 

The “much” included a Japanese oc- 
cupation; the fact that a million Ameri- 
cans streamed through the huge base 
on the island; the occurrence of a 
nativistic socio-religious cult known 
generically as the “cargo cult,” but re- 
sulting in what the people themselves 
call the “New Way”; economic and 
political changes. The Manus of 1953 
were a very different people, and now 
ia definite contact with the great out- 
side world. 

Dr. Mead not only re-evaluates her 
former study, especially in terms of 
how it could have been more predictive, 
but examines the new people in terms 
of culture change. She proposes that 
culture change should be quick and 
total. 

The old days, she says, when anthro- 
pologists recommended that we go 
slowly with change, are now over. 
Peoples all over the world have ex- 
perienced at least some of the charac- 
teristics of Occidental civilization, and 
they want more. An immediate oppor- 
tunity should be given them to take 
their place, on as equal a plane as pos- 
sible, with other peoples. 

And this opportunity should be given 
them totally. Anthropologists always 
held up as a horrible example the mis- 
sionaries who gave the natives Mother 
Hubbards and killed them off by the 
scores, because the converts did not 


know how to live with clothing, espe- 
cially wet clothing. Now, says Dr. 
Mead, we should realize that that 
method was essentially wrong because 
people must be simultaneously given 
those other cultural items and habits 
which go with clothing. Thus, umbrellas 
(so they will not get wet and die of 
pneumonia), soap (so they can keep 
themselves and the clothing clean), 
mending techniques (so they will not 
go around in rags and tatters), storage 
equipment and furniture (which go 
with Occidental clothes), and so on. 

I am using clothing as symbolic of 
many other changes, even more funda- 
mental in nature. Every student of cul- 
ture change is aware of the basic trans- 





formations wrought in a culture by the 
introduction of a money economy, the 
introduction of literacy, the introduction 
of self-government ideals. He is also 
aware how dangerous it is to have these 
transformations brought up to a certain 
point of satisfaction, and then be frus- 
trated. Dr. Mead underlines the prin- 
ciple that people should not be left 
betwixt and between. 

Admittedly this is a case history, and 
total change in many other parts of the 
world is often a more complex prob- 
lem. But this case history is full of 
meaning for the evaluation of other 
cases, as is the repeated quotation from 
her Manus friends: “All men _ are 
brothers, black, white, green, red men, 
all are brothers.” 

This brief review gives no hint of the 
detailed and well-written richness of 
Dr. Mead’s book. I shall demand that 
the students of the Fordham University 
Institute of Mission Studies read it. I 
shall, inevitably, point out minor flaws, 
and points with which I might take 
issue. But I shall recommend it to them, 
as I do here, as a stimulating and valv- 
able and timely book for those who 
have the best interests of humanity at 
heart. J. FRANKLIN Ewin 
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Well of Loneliness 


THE LONELY PASSION OF 
JUDITH HEARNE 


By Brian Moore. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 


223p. $3.50 


The catharsis which Aristotle singles out 
as the touchstone of tragedy has exer- 
cised the profound thought and the 
dexterous expression of critics for many 
a century. What strange alchemy does 
literature (Aristotle speaks of tragedy, 
but the question may be extended to 
all literary fields) exercise, to set before 
us a tale, a dramatization of misery or 
failure, of violence, of frustration or 
even of evil, and yet rouse in the re- 
sponsive heart feelings of joy, hope, 
serenity, love? 

This question will return on many a 
pensive occasion to haunt the reader of 
this remarkable first novel. It is the 
simple, low-pitched story of a spinster 
in Belfast, Catholic, homely, timid, 
whose devotion is more than a little 
tinged with superstition, whose dreams, 
waking or sleeping, verge toward the 
slightly erotic, and whose future is dark 
with the fear of insecurity. 

To her “genteel” boarding-house 
comes a “Yankee,” an Irishman who 
has had a bit of luck in New York (he 
was awarded a modest sum when hit 
by a bus) and has returned to his 
native land to grow old gracefully. But 
he doesn’t like his homeland and is 
constantly boasting of the glories of 
America. Judith sees in Mr. Madden her 
last chance for companionship and se- 
curity and timidly flings herself at him. 
But when our hero discovers that Judith 
does not have the nice little nest-egg 
hidden away (with which, added to his 
own shrinking fortune, he had planned 
to open a pub), he flees the prospect. 
Judith takes to a bout with drink and 
finally ends up in a nursing home, her 
faith in God shaken, because He had 
not given her “signs” to help, but she 
is on the way, we hope, as the story 
ends, to recapturing that faith. 

If this sounds depressing, let me say 
straightway that it isn’t — and that’s 
where the catharsis comes in. There are 
only feelings of deep sympathy and 
understanding and compassion to be ex- 
perienced by the thoughtful reader. 
There are even flashes of quiet humor 
in the beautifully-paced narrative, and 
if there are some unpleasant charac- 
ters whose roles might have been played 
down a bit, we do not actually pay too 
much attention to them. 
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The one priest-character may strike 
us as unsympathetic, but it ought to be 
understood that he is seen largely 
through the eyes of Judith, who feels 
that really no one can “understand” 
her. Three passages are perhaps need- 
lessly explicit about sexual matters, but 
this book is a fine example that might 
be used to test the validity of some of 
the standards I have tried to set forth 
in Norms for the Novel. Among those 
norms: was. one that stated that “parts 
do not necessarily condemn the whole.” 

The story is not gay; it may be called 
negative. But it is profoundly poignant 
and gives, as few books I know do, a 
realization of what an agony for some 
loneliness can be. 

Haroip C. GArpDINER 


Free and/or Secure? 


THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY 


By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Lippincott. 8321p. 
$5 


Prof. Chafee, of Harvard University, 
a well-known lawyer and a recipient 
of the Stephen A. Wise Award for 
Civil Liberties, discusses in The Bless- 
ing of Liberty the socio-political ten- 
sions in the current American struggle 
for liberty and security. The author 
notes that this struggle is characterized 
by an hysteria unknown in America 
even in the early days of the Alien and 
Sedition laws and in those following 
World War I. 

The source of this hysteria, according 
to the professor, is an unreasonable fear 
of communism (an overplayed danger) 
and a lack of confidence in the good 
sense of the American people. As a re- 
sult of this fear of communism, States 
and the Federal Government have 
passed unwise legislation which is 
gradually chipping away the Bill of 
Rights and is depriving the American 
people of their freedoms of speech, 
press and assembly. 

On the national level, the instruments 
of this chipping process are the Smith 
Act of 1940, which Prof. Chafee con- 
siders wholly unnecessary (p. 22); the 
McCarran Act of 1950, which likewise 
is unnecessary (p, 123); the numerous 
congressional investigating committees, 
which have failed to send to prison “a 
single person for spying or sabotage or 
urging violent revolution” (p. 223). 

In addition to these laws, the execu- 
tive orders of Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower on loyalty and security risks 











LIFE IS CHANGED, 
NOT TAKEN AWAY ... 


DEATH: THE 


GLORIOUS 
ADVENTURE 


By Rev. David L. Greenstock— 
The underlying purpose of this 
book is to bring home in simple 
language those great truths of Faith 
which will enable death to be 
looked forward to as the “Gateway 
of Life.” Once it is grasped that 
man’s life on earth is but a time 
of preparation, its anxieties and 
sorrows will be borne with courage 
and joy. To be happy in this world 
is good, but to so live as to be 
happy also in the next ensures hap- 
piness, in its truest sense, in both. 
Father Greenstock’s present book 
will gain him a multitude of new 
readers. 
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have created havoc among the Govern- 
ment employes, have subjected indi- 
viduals to trial and retrial and have 
driven from the service of the nation 
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men whose competence and whose 
genuine abilities cannot be denied. 

On the State level, in addition to a 
number of laws against subversion, 
lovalty oaths have been established for 
teachers and other professional people. 
The author feels that these oaths are a 
serious infringement of the First 
Amendment and that membership in 
the Communist party does not of itself 
impair one’s competence as a college 
professor. 

Though Prof. Chafee does not ex- 
plicitly challenge the constitutionality 
of the 1954 act outlawing the Com- 
munist party, he does seem to indicate 
that it dangerously approaches a Bill 
of Attainder, and that the spirit of the 
Fifth Amendment is weakened by the 
repeated loyalty investigations of the 
same person by different agencies. 

A special chapter is devoted to the 
discussion of most of the tantalizing 
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problems which have arisen about the 
use and limitations of the privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

The Blessings of Liberty is not com- 
pletely new, for the author tells us in 
his acknowledgments that much of it 
had appeared as articles in such period- 
icals as the Atlantic, the Columbia 
Daily Spectator and in several of the 
distinguished law reviews. 

Perhaps because Prof. Chafee has 
been so completely immersed in the 
concrete details of our daily social and 
political problems, he has not had time 
to view these problems in the light of 
a sound political philosophy. Such a 
philosophy would not excuse any real 
violation of civil rights but neither 
would it justify the author's assumption 
that the fuss over communism has been 
a tempest in a teapot. 

ARTHUR A. NORTH 


THE WORD 


So, indeed, any sound tree-will bear 
good fruit, while any tree that is with- 
ered will bear fruit that is worthless 
(Matt. 7:17; Gospel for the Seventh 
Sunday after Pentecost). 





In: Catholic truth, as well as in Catholic 
terminology, a layman is certainly not 
a priest. What is presently more per- 
tinent, lay perfection or lay holiness 
does not consist in some second-hand 
inevitably second-rate mimetic repro- 
duction of priestly’ acts like preaching 
or even of specifically priestly virtues 
like total chastity. Yet it remains per- 
fectly valid to inquire into the manner 
or degree in which the Catholic lay- 
man, continuing to be completely non- 
clerical, shares in the priestly function 
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of Christ as that office or task persists in 
the living Church. 

Let us call attention to a trio of 
characteristics that mark the authentic 
concept of the Christian priesthood. 

First, the true priest is one man who 
in some real sense legitimately repre- 
sents other men. So we read in the 
Pauline Epistle to the Hebrews that any 
high priest is chosen from among his 
fellow-men, and made a representative 
of men in their dealings with God. 
Next, there attaches to the idea of 
priesthood a genuine sense of sacred- 
ness: a distinct feeling that the position 
of the priest among men is somehow 
officially holy because there is involved, 
on God’s part, a particular, special des- 
ignation of this man for this work. 
Finally, with the notion of true priest- 
hood there goes some concept of divine- 
ly conferred authority: When you for- 
give men’s sins, they are forgiven, when 
you hold them bound, they are held 
bound. 

Granted that there is considerably 
more to the Catholic priesthood than 
is here described, the provocative fact 
yet remains that precisely the three sac- 
erdotal characteristics just now men- 
tioned are accurately descriptive—no 
matter how much they are currently 





neglected—of the God-given position of 
a layman who is the father of a family. 
First, the father is the person who 


Sale 








truly represents the other members of 
the family, for the head always stands 
for the members (as in the case of the 
nation) and, on the word of no les 
an authority than St. Paul, writing to 
the Ephesians, the husband is the head 
of the family. Wives must obey thei 
husbands as they would obey the Lord. 
The man is the head to which the to 
man’s body is united, just as Christ is 
the head of the Church. 

Next, there really does attach to the 
concept of man as head of a family! 
certain sense of sacredness. We rea 
that in the ancient world the eldesi 
son in the family, that precious, prized 
beloved first-born, was felt to be some} 
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75% DISCOUNT 


List price @ 25 cents 
Sale @ 6'/4 cents—Any | or combination 


__ Alcoholism 

__ Catholic Church and Race Relations 
__ Church and Modern Science 

__ World Community 

__ Tenets for Readers 

___ State and Religious Education 

___ What is the Catholic Attitude? 

__ Federal Aid to Education 





60% DISCOUNT 


Encyclicals—List price @ 25 cents 
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_— Christian Education 

__. Christian Marriage 

_— Holy Spirit 

_— Kingship of Christ 

__. Mystical Body 

_— Reconstructing the Social Order 
__. Unity of Human Society 
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50% DISCOUNT 


Father Scott Series—List price @ 15 cents 
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—— Catholicism 

__. Divorce 
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—_._ Have You a God? 

— Hundreds of Churches 

— Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
__ Infallibility 

—— Our Father God 

—— Prove There’s a Soul 

— They Said He Blasphemed 
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(26 pamphlets worth $5.35) 
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how special and solemnly sacred—pre- 
cisely because he stood to succeed to 
the place of his father. Besides, no less 
than any priest, the layman who is the 
father of a family comes to his dignity 
only by a sacramental rite: that of 
matrimony. 

As for God-given authority—well, the 
father of a family has it, and he alone in 
the family has it radically, even in a 
dismal age when he is too thoroughly 
domesticated (tamed, that is) to exer- 
cise it. 

No, the Catholic layman, by defini- 
tion, is not a Catholic priest. But the 
good layman who heads a family does 
thereby share in the priestly function 
of Christ in the Church. He is priestly 
in his powers, priestly in his duties, 
priestly in his dignity. The only pity is 
that such a lofty and sublime truth 
about the Catholic layman continues to 
be a well-kept secret as far as the lay- 
man is concerned. 

Vincent P. McCorry S.J. 


THEATRE 


SHOW BOAT, as presented by Guy 
Lombardo at Marine Theatre, Jones 
Beach, is a dream production of a 
poignant music drama that has become 
an established classic. Instead of a 
proscenium stage, the setting is Zach’s 
Bay, a finger of the Atlantic Ocean. In 
the opening scene a life-size paddle- 
wheeler comes into view around the 
nub of an island and as the story ends 
the show boat disappears downstream 
in a gala display of fireworks. 

Although it is not in line with his 
usual practice, your observer cannot 
resist the urge to make a pitch for New 
York as the nation’s premier vacation 
city. Sitting in Marine Theatre, you 
have the feeling of lounging on the 
levee and participating in the welcome 
that greets the Cotton Blossom as she 
is moored to the dock. Visitors in town 
for conventions, or just seeing the sights, 
will find the Lombardo production a 
novel experience that will provide them 
with a choice topic for conversation in 
the long winter nights back home. 

The main attractions of Show Boat, 
of course, are Jerome Kern’s melodious 
music and the bittersweet story by 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd. Based on 
Edna Ferber’s novel, Show Boat is a 
grand love story and comparable with 
Huckleberry Finn as a study of race 
relations. The rest is acting. 








Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 
by Kenneth Dougherty 


@ A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the Four Causes of 
Aristotle. 

@ Presented in a concise and fac- 
ile style. 

@ Replete with illustrations from 
common experience and modern 
science. Especially adapted to 
the American college student. 

$3.00 per copy 

GRAYMOOR PRESS PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 








A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE — A 
thorough search service for out-of-print 
books. Any subject or language. New and 
current books supplied. When in Chicago 
or vicinity come in and browse. 

6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinois 
Hours: Evenings, 7 to 10—Sat., 10 to 10 
All mail communications to 
C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 

















To Those Interested in 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 


For nearly six years we have been 
publishing sections of a loose-leaf 
Supplement II, thus in some measure 
helping to bring the Work up to 
date. 

For even a longer period reprints of 
the Original set have been issued at 
intervals of a year or so. 

Because of the heavy expense in- 
volved, the printings are limited to a 
figure for which sales can be ob- 
tained sufficient to meet the printer’s 
and binder’s bills, which call for cash 
payments by the time manufacture 
is completed. 

A new supply will be ready, we ex- 
pect, early next year. 

Price $137.50 plus postage and pack- 
ing. 

Included are seventeen original vol- 
umes plus six sections and two 
binders of Supplement II. 


Reprint of article on ALCOHOLISM 
available at 15¢ a copy 


THE GILMARY SOCIETY 


A Membership Corporation 


30 West 16TH STREET 
New York II, N. Y. 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high schoo] 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information, write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 10@ Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 








otices 
20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. Gregorian records. GRIF- 
FIN, 478 E. French, San Antonio, Texas. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%”, 6”, 614”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer pat- 
terns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT FOREIGN MISSION, Annotto Bay, 
Jamaica, B.W.I. needs new St. Therese 
Church badly. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15.000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1956 Christmas and All-Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greet- 
ings, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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While no stars are billed in the Lom- 
bardo production, the performance 
easily equals that of the original cast 
assembled by Florenz Ziegfeld, in which 
Norma Terris was Magnolia and Jules 
Bledsoe was Joe. Your observer, who 
has seen several Magnolias since then, 
finds that Mr. Lombardo’s Gloria Ham- 
ilton is the prettiest and has the best 
voice. William Smith’s rendering of 
“Ole Man River” is second only to Paul 
Robeson’s. Other roles are handled as 
well as they were in the Ziegfeld pro- 
duction, or even better. 

David Atkinson is handsome as Gay- 
lord Ravenal, and has a right voice for 
singing “Only Make Believe.” Paul 
Hartman is a properly comical Captain 
Andy and Helen Raymond a convincing 
sour-puss as Parthy Ann. Helena Bliss 
is persuasively pathetic as Julie. 

Reginald Hammerstein directed the 
production and the waterfront settings 
were designed by Albert Johnson. Their 
contribution to the production would be 
faultless if Mr. Hammerstein had not 
elided the beautiful convent scene from 
the story. 


FILMS 





THE GREAT LOCOMOTIVE CHASE 
(Buena Vista). For his newest Techni- 
color film Walt Disney has chosen a 
Civil War episode. The picture turns 
out to be exciting and inspirational -o 
a virtually ideal degree. It is the more 
remarkable because in __ essentials, 
especially in the edifying circumstance 
that its dramatic conflict is shaped by 
the presence of rare human virtues, the 
story is true. 

It concerns a plan conceived by a 
Union Secret Service agent, James J. 
Andrews (Fess Parker), to cripple the 
Confederacy in the spring of 1862. This 
he hoped to accomplish by burning the 
bridges over the Chickamauga River 
and thus destroying the South’s vital, 
Atlanta-to-Chattanooga supply route. 
With this end in view Andrews and 
some twenty Union volunteers wearing 
civilian clothes made their way through 
the Confederate lines and boarded a 
northbound train at Marietta, Ga. At a 
breakfast stop a few miles up the line 
they stole the train and headed for their 
objective. 

Up to this point one’s sympathies are 
entirely with the handful of brave 
Union men undertaking a hazardous 
mission in enemy territory. Once they 
have stolen the train, however, their 


danger appears past. It is possible, 
therefore, to take an equally sympathe- 
tic view of the man who stopped them, 
working against even greater odds: the 
train conductor, William A. Fuller (Jef- 
frey Hunter). 

Without at first realizing the implica- 
tions of the theft, Fuller, with a reso- 
luteness and stamina few men possess, 
took off after the train on foot. After 
running two miles he found a vehicle— 
the push car of a railroad repair crew, 
Further on he commandeered a rickety 
yard engine, then a standard steam en- 
gine and finally the only other locomo- 
tive with a speed comparable to the 
stolen one. Despite everything the 
Union agents could do to impede pur- 
suit Fuller stuck to their heels with a 
reckless disregard for his own safety, 
As a result they were unable to carry 
out their assignment and were ultimate- 
ly captured when their engine ran out 
of fuel. 

At the film’s end, audience sympathy 
swings back in the contemplation of 
how much useless, tragic bloodshed 
could have been prevented had the mis- 
sion succeeded and also because of the 
melancholy fact that eight of the raid- 
ers were hanged. As for the chase it- 
self, though, seldom has history presen- 
ted adversaries so equally matched in 
daring and purity of motive. 

The screen play by Lawrence E 
Watkin is angled ever so slightly for the 
juvenile trade. But the picture is ex 
tremely well made and has, in contrast 
to “Davy Crockett,” real historical and 
dramatic stature for grown-ups as well 
as youngsters. [L. of D.: A-1] 


TOY TIGER (Universal) features Tim 
Hovey, the appealing small boy of The 
Private War of Major Benson. The plot 
has to do with the son of a widowed 
mother (Laraine Day), who invents 
fantastic stories about his father to ik 
press his boarding school mates and) 
then is placed in the position of having 
tc produce a father or lose face irremé 
diably. Movies being what they are, tht} 
stranger he selects for the role turns ott 
to be Jeff Chandler and mother aff 
“father” take enthusiastically to t 
idea of making the arrangement perma 
nent. 

Young Master Hovey is as appealil 
as ever and the picture avoids the sae 
charine excesses which used to charaé 
terize the vehicles of juvenile perfomir 
ers. For humor and substance, ho¥ 
ever, it cannot hold a candle to Maj 
Benson. [L. of D.: A-1] 4 


Morra Walse 
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